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FRIENDS’ FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 
Will meet at 


Pendleton, Indiana, Ninth Mo. 6th, at 7 p. m. 


The following order of exercises will be carried out as fur 
as possible. 
First SEssIoN. 
Ninth Mo. 6th, 7 p. m. 
Calling roll of Delegates. 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 


SECOND SESSION. 
Ninth Mo. 8th, 9.30 a. m. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
Paper: ‘‘ Shall we continue to follow ‘the International 
/ Plan ia the Preparation of our Lesson Leaves?” 
Fannie M. Robinson. 

Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 

Paper : ‘‘Should our Schools strive to draw an attend- 
ance from those not Friends, with a view to 
their becoming members of our Religious So- 
ciety?" Eli M. Lamb. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Ninth Mo. 8th, 2 p.m. 


Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 
Paper: “Should our First-day Schools teach Qua- 
ism ?”’ Wm. M. Jackson. 


ker 
Report of the Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 


FourRTH SEssION. 
Ninth Mo. 9th, 10.30 a. m. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association. 
Paper: ‘ Is our First-day School Teaching sufficient} 
Devotional in its Character?” Lydia H. Hall. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 


Association. 





The Clerks of the several Yearly Meeting Associations are re- 
emg to promptly forward their reports to the Clerk of the Con- 
together with the list of their delegates and the names of 

those who have been selected by their associations to serve as 
Sait representatives on the General Conference Executive Com- 


Arrangements are being made to charter a cial sleeping 
car all the way through, either over the B. & O. or the West 
Shore Roads, so that all persons going from New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Baltimore can travel ether, and thus add to the 

re of the trip and also lessen the expense. All who are go- 
from either of thsee points should send their names to the 
ed remade sailing whether they = the party. 

Return tickets will be good until Ninth Mo. 14th. 

JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
Clerk of General Conference, 
167 Chambers Street, New York City. 





PRESTON *S SUNNYSIDE, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 

On South Mountain: elevation 1,000 feet: grand scenery, 
bracing air, soft spring water, delightful walks and drives, park 
of 200 acres ; two hours from Philadelphia ; our carriage meets all 
trains when notified. Special rates till July. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. JAMES H. PRESTON. 





(PRE TRANSIT AND BUILDING FUND S8O- 
CIETY OF BISHOP WILLIAM 
TAYLOR'S SELF-SUPPORTING MISSIONS. 


Send contributions and communications to 
RICHARD GRANT, Treasurer, 
181 Hudson Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1890. 














FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILAN- 
THROPIC LABOR. 


Will meet at PENDLETON, INDIANA, NINTH MO. 9th, at 3 p.m. 
following the adjournment of the 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


The Committees on Philanthropic Labor of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Illinois, Baltimore, Indiana, Ohio, and New York will ap- 
point representatives and forward reports. 

The Committees of the several yearly meetings and others 
who may be informed, are requested to report on special subjects 
to the chairman of the special committees as follows: 

Tem perauce, Jos. A. Bogardus 167 Chambers St., N. Y. 

Prison Reform, Phebe C. Wright, West End, New Jersey. 

Corrupt Literature, Wm. C. Starr, Richmond, Indiana. 

Social Purity, Aaron M. Powell, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Education of the Colored People of the South, Wm. M. Jack- 
son, 335 W. 18th St., New York. 

Compulsory Education, Thos. W. Sidwell, Washington, D. C. 

Indian Affairs, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., N. Y. 

Dependent Children, Elizabeth B. Passmore, Oxford, Pa. 

Tobacco, Jonathan K. Taylor, Baltimore, Md. 

It is desirable that all reports and papers be in the hands of 
the Chairman of the Union as near the ist of Ninth month as 
possible. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 

8th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 
ELIZABETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 
Oxford, Penna., Secretary. 


THE WINNER 


INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Full-Paid Capital, - $500,000.00. 


This company does strictly an investment business and 
shares with investors the results of conservative and profit- 
able investments. It offers a fixed income, large profits, and 
absolute security. Nearly $2,000,000 net profit, paid to in- 
vestors since 1883, from Kansas City (Mo.), real estate in- 
vestments. At the present time opportunity is offered to in- 
vest in bonds, secured by first mortgages on one of the best 
office buildings in the West, yielding 6 per cent. guaranteed 
interest. A bonus of stock in the building company ac- 
companies each bond. Also in bonds secured by first mort- 
gage on residence property in and adjacent to Kansas City, 
in the line of immediate development, yielding 8 per cent. 
guaranteed interest. These bonds participate in one-half 
the net profits and run five years. Send for pamphlet and 
monthly circulars. 


$ per cent. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 


on Kansas City real estate always on hand, based on an ac- 
tual selling price, principal and semi-annual interest abso- 
lutely guaranteed, payable at maturity, and 25 per cent. de- 
posited with the American Loan and Trust Company, of 
Boston, as additional security. No safer investment possible. 
Amounts $200.00 upwards. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


Massachusetts Hospital Life Insirance Co, Building 
50 State St., Boston, Mass. 






















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, Limited. 


TERMS.—PayYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, - » $2.50 4 copies, one year, $2.25 a 
Single numbers, : 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 





SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANy TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 


WE Do NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 








ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 734 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, Drarts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. 4@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 
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A PURE AND PERFECT SOAP 


| FOR BABIES. 
| L. M. ELKINTON’S PALM. 
Palm Toilet Soap, Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen. 


Palm Toilet Soap, old dry Blocks, $1.00 per dozen. 
Palm Toilet Soap, in Bars, 20 cents per pound. 


























On receipt of $2 we will deliver by mail or 
express, One Dozen of our Pressed Cakes Palm 
Toilet Soap to any part of the United States. 
When buying from this advertisement please 
mention Friends’ Intelligencer. 


LINDLEY M.. ELKINTON, MANUFACTURER, 


532 St. John Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PEIRCE COLLEGE 
















BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 


917-919 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
















MORNING, AFTERNOON, AND NIGHT SESSIONS 


forty-one (1,141) separate students last year. 
cation necessary. 


















utility and practicability of the course of instruction, the 
skill and devotion of the Faculty, and earnestness of ef. 
fort and the general success attending the same in promot- 
ing their interests after leaving College. 


















men may expect more of graduates this year than before, 
as the STANDARD FOR GRADUATION HAS BEEN 
RAISED. 


by Professor A. P. Root, for HOME PRACTICE, one dol- 
lar a set, postage prepaid. 


cises including addresses by President Reed, of Dickinson 


College, and Bishop Foss, etc., sent when requested. Ad- 
dress 


to purchase a supply. 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 













CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


















What shall we have them taught and where? 
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Record Building, 





SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH FLOORS. 
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Opening day September 2d, 1890. Eleven hundred and 
Early appli- 








Our students uniformly bear testimony in favor of the 
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No trouble and no charge made to anyone for supply- 
ing Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Stenographic Clerks, de 
or General Assistants in the Counting House. Busines F 











Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business Forms, 







Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduating Exer- 















Thomas May Peirce, M.A., Ph. D., 
Principal and Founder, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 














Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 





1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 








wes WM. HEACOCK, ag~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 
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PLAMILTON LOAN & TRUST | Merchants’ Trust Company, 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Edward Forsythe, Manager, 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 


6, 6%, and 7 per cent. Western Farm and 
City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., New York and Phila. 
DIRECTORS: 
WM. C. BROWNING, 
eons King & Co., N. Y. 


ATTERGOOD, 
4 x Sha en” , Phila. 


MOSES E. WORTHEN 
Manhattan Print Works, N. Y. 


ee Dye W’ ks. Passaic, N. J. 
JOHN 1 N. BEACH, oat 8. H. W 
Teft, Weller & Co., N. ¥.| Mackintosh, Green & Co., im. T. 
W. F. R. MILLS, JOHN M. THAYER. 
Kearney, Nebraska. Governor of Nebraska. 
WM. P. ALDRICH. GEO. L. WHITMA 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. Whitman & Phelps, N.Y. 


We have General mcy for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO.; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


O those interested in Home Furnish- 
ings this season, I am prepared to 
show a carefully made selection of choice 
designs and novel colorings in all the 
Floor Coverings of various grades. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second Street, Phila. 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 
CAPITAL, 8500,000. INCORPORATED 1889. 


Receives deposits, payable by check on demand, and allows 
interest thereon. Receives for safe-keeping securities, late, and 
other valuables at reasonable rates. Rents safe deposi boxes 
burglar proof vaults, at $2.00 and upwards per annum. ects 
rents, interest, dividends, and income ts kinds. Issues we 
cies of title insurance to Teal estate. d insures against 
dents’ debts, mechanics’ liens, etc. Acts as trustee, guardian, oo 
ecutor, administrator, assignee, receiver, committee, attorney, 
etc. Becomes surety for administrators, guardians, assignees, re- 
ceivers, etc. ; also in all cases of foreign or domestic attachments. 
an as transfer agent or registrar of stocks and bonds of corpora- 

ions. 

SAVINGS FUND.—Deposits received of one dollar and w 
wards, payable upon two weeks’ notice, and interest at the ra‘ 
of three per cent. per annum allowed thereon. 


PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS. JOHN F. LEWIS. 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER, 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY. 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, porns, full length HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll. LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if a are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 


and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


ALL, DIAMENT & CO., 206 Market BL, Phila, Pa, 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
822 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PER CENT. MORTGAGES and its own Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds 
secured by —_ deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worthy two-and-one-half times the 


amount of the 
and Financial Business. 


ortgage, and the capital of the Company. Oollects Rents. Transacts general Trust 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the 


assets of the Company. Interest allowed on Deposits. 


BENJAMIN MILLER, 
President, 


EDWARD HOOPES, 
Vice-President, 


DIRECTORS: 


Smith, Charles L. Bailey, J. H. Catherwood, oe. z Banes, 
uston, Francis B. Reeves, Geo. D. McCreary, Wm. 


R. T. McCARTER, Jrz., GEO. , 
Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor 

Alan Wood, Jr. 

Chas. P. Sinnickson 


Mill Edward H , 
Benjamin er, we eis H. Ingham, John Yewdall. 


Charles Platt, Joseph 8. Harris, 


Winthro 
Charles 





An Uublemished Record for Promptness is Essential in a Financial Agent. 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 1 1s it returned to them,” $12,107,576.00 


In 1889 it returned to them, 1,696,636.57 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


aan STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE LOANS ARE 
MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE POINTS 
CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES, 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 1890, $3,303,363 
Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan’ & Trost ‘Company, New York, Trustees 
of First Mortgage on Land worth, . 8,997,851 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small amounts and short 
time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


July ist, 1890, capita: ana surpius, "4 HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. 


5,680,536.62 
1,295,501.68 











BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL, 


Ten miles from Ninth and Green Sts. Station, Phila., Pa., via 
North Penn and Bound Brook R.R. Fourth year begins Ninth 
month 8th, 1890. Building new and homelike. Full corps of 
teachers. Pupils fitted for admission to college or for advanced 
standing. Charges low. 

For catalogue, etc., address, 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 
Ogontz, Penna. 


(CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements, Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth school year of this Institution will com- 
mence Ninth mo. 15th, next. All the branches of a liberal edu- 
cation, including Drawing, Painting, etc., eg ed 
and carefully taught. The school has a high and healthy Toca- 

w erme so grounds, fine buildings, new gymnasium, e 
rms $180 per school year. For catalogue address the } Prin- 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 





PRIENDS ’ ELEMENTARY & HIGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


A Kinde n, Primary School, an Academy and Collegiate 
Institute, for sexes and every grade of students, affords the 
best physical, 


moral, and mental eyo It fits for Swarthmore, 
any other college, or Johns Hopkins University. The Instructors 
ons =e ——. The nasium is under the care of a Physi- 
ates of the most approved systems of physical 

rms for tuition are moderate, and no charge is made 
of ike Arrangements have been made to board students 
from a distance, wnder care of Teachers, at a minimum expense. 
The 27th year will begin Ninth month 28d, 1890. 

Please send for a catalogue. 
ELI M. LAMB, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school f@ both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good En- 
glish Education. The school will open Ninth month 9th, 1890. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


clan, and 


APLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
CONCORDVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
$180 per year. One of the best schools to infuse with energy, 
and to teach boys and girls how to meet the duties of life. Five 
courses of Study. Boys under 13 years, $150.00 per year. 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M. Principal. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 9th, 1890, Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 
both sexes leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Liter- 
ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 

For om particulars, address 

WM. H, APPLETON, Ph. D., President. 
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A FIVE DAYS’ TRIP FOR $24.00 TO NI4g. 
ara Falls and Watkins Glen, leaving Broad St. Station, § 
a. m., Eighth month 28th. For information, address 
R. B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper 8t., Camden, N, J, 


-— 
B OARDING.—TWO SCHOOL GIRLS oR 

teachers accommodated with board in a Friends’ family. 
Call or address E., 230 N. 20th St., Philadelphia. . 


Soecadraneaneaoreeoatoneosannenatieincpcomisci nnn 
ANTED.—A POSITION AS MATRON OR 


the care of some department in a school or Institution, 
Address M. R. 8., Mount Holly, New Jersey, 


scenienemmanpensesnstnpientearupiabanpdabiielipaiiutiidamamsrecitieenenean 
ANTED.—BY A YOUNG FRIEND, A SIT. 


uation as housekeeper. Address ‘B.,”’ care of Intelligen- 
cer and Journal. 


ANTED.—A FRIEND AS TEACHER FOR 


Purchase Preparative Meeting School. Address, giving 
age, experience, references and salary expected, 
JAMES 8. HAVILAND, Rye, N. Y. 


war TED.—TO COMPLETE FILES: 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, Liberator, Pennsylys- 
nia Freeman, Anti-Slavery Standard, National Era, etc. 


Any one having them to spare will confer a favor by sending 
to J. M. Truman, Jr., 1500 Race street. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families, 
Office, 603 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongy To Loan on MORTGAGE 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS Aw? 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


{ No. 717 Walnut Street, 
Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 











OFFICES 


The Autumn and Winter 
1889—1890 


Finds us prepared with our usual complete stock of Lapis; 
FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES. 


Our facilities for ordered work at short notice are greater than 
ever before, insuring promptness and faithfulness in execution. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 915 Spring Garden St. 


GAuitable 











MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
Capital subscribed, . + + + =~ 2,000,000,00 
oe), meee 6 6-66 eo a8 1,000,000.00 
Uncalled Capital,. . . + *» « 1,000,000.00 
Surplus, Undivided Profits, and Guaran- 
5 6 at te S| oe. te 439,383.02 
Assets, . . . . . . . . 11,168,685.04 





6 per cent. Debentures. 
6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


444 and 5 per cent. Certificates running three months 
to two years. 


All Municipal, Railroad, and other first-class Bonds, | 





OFFICES. 
Philadel hia, 8. & Cor. 4th kangen, 150 Leadenhall street, 
a estnut Sts. 
New York, Deets. Berlin, 50 oA 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire strasse, W 
Kansas City, Mo., 7th and Delaware Streets. 
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THE ETERNAL WILL. 


THERE is no thing we cannot overcome. 
Say not thy evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait in-born makes thy whole life 
forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not merited. 


Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The great Eternal Will! That, too, is thine 
Inheritance : strong, beautiful, divine ; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 


Pry up thy fault with this great lever-Will. 
However deeply bedded in propensity, 
However firmly set, I tell thee, firmer yet 
Is that vast power that comes from truth’s 
immensity. 


Thou art a part of that strange world, I say ; 
Its forces lie within thee, stronger far 
* Than all thy mortal sins and frailties are. 
Believe thyself divine, and watch and pray. 


There is no noble height thou can’st not climb. 
All triumphs may be thine in Time’s futurity 

If, whatsoe’er thy fault, thou dost not faint or halt, 
But lean upon the staff of God’s security. 


Earth has no claim the soul cannot contest. 
Know thyself part of the Supernal source, 
And naught can stand before thy spirit’s force. 
The soul’s divine inheritance is best. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London), Seventh month. 
OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Firsr, as to concessions which the “ conservative ” 
shool will, as I conjecture, have to make hereafter. 
It will have, I think, to be more fully recognized 
than it has hitherto been, that faith in Christianity 
is not inseparably bound up with any particular 
theory as to the manner in which any or all of the 
books of the Old Testament Canon came into exist- 
ace. One of the most distinguished of the modern 
thool of critics thus expresses himself as to the con- 
nection between his religious faith and his critical 
investigations : “ Of the reality of the revelation em- 
bodied in the Old Testament the author has never 
titertained any doubt, and his studies have only 
tonfirmed him in his belief of it. But these same 
studies have also persuaded him that the facts of the 

itself do not (in many cases) permit the ordi- 
Matily accepted views respecting the origin and 
structure of the different books to be maintained.” 
(Driver’s “ Critical Notes,” iv., v.) 

ena man, whom we find on other occasions 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1890. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVIII. No. 917. 


| truthful and sincere, thus expresses himself, we are 
bound, I think, to take him at his word, and not to 
try to force him into a position of hostility to our 
faith, which he earnestly and emphatically disclaims. 
For myself, I do not doubt that if even the the most 
extreme views of the innovating school of critics, 
which I have above hinted at, should finally prevail, 
the Christian faith will still be victorious. I foresee 
in that case a long and hard struggle,—as it were a 
toilsome, uphill journey over rocky paths and many 
an hour wasted in wandering over the moorlands,— 
but I doubt not that we shall reach the citadel of 
Truth at last. Most ofall doI fear the terrible chasm 
which will, while the discussion is going on, separate 
the student-Christian from the worker-Christian ; let 
us say, the believing Professor of Hebrew from the 
believing Captain in the “ Salvation Army.” But we 
all serve the God Who is Light, “and in Whom is 
no darkness at all ;” we follow Him Who is the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, and no honest-hearted, 
humble seeker after Truth need fear in the end being 
separated from Him. 

One concession which I have no doubt that the 
defenders of the Old Testament will have to make is 
the multiform origin, of part at any rate, of the Penta- 
teuch. One may think (as I venture to think) that 
too much is made of the difference between the 
Elohistic and the Jehovistic documents. Especially 
when it is used as an instrument for ascertaining the 
date and authorship of the later books of the Hebrew 
Canon it seems to me extremely untrustworthy ; and 
I cannot but think that there may have been some 
reasons, with which we are not yet fully acquainted, 
which led one prophet to prefer the name Elohim, 
and another the name Jahveh; or even the same 
prophet, in different moods of thought, to favor one 
designation of the Holy One rather than another. 
But the bare fact that there are two sources at least in 
the book of Genesis, one Elohistic and the other 
Jehovistic, seems to me to be one’ which only an 
advocate holding a brief for a theory would deny; 
and to my mind there is nothing in this fact inconsist- 
ent with the very highest historical value of that 
book, nor even with its Mosaic authorship. 

To me the Book of Genesis is infinitely more inter- 
esting if I may think of it as the intellectual inherit- 
ance of the great Semitic patriarchs, of Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, handed down, whether by oral 
tradition or in some strange primeval script to their 
descendants, preserved by them through their ages 
of bondage in Egypt (even as the little sect of the 
Samaritans preserve their Torah in their poor little 
synagogue at Nablous); and then finally collected 
and arranged, the various narratives pieced together 
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and brought into something like a harmonious whole 
by the mighty leader of his people, who was a shep- 
herd, like his far distant ancestors, a prince, a scribe, 
a philosopher, like the men who first taught him 
hieroglyphs in the palace of his foster-mother, the 
daughter of Pharaoh. 

I think we can also already discern that in some 
respects the new views as to the origin of many of 
the books of the Hebrew Canon may lighten the bur- 
dens of the faith, and remove some of the difficulties 
in the way of its acceptance by the heathen both 
abroad and at home. A great “stone of stumbling 
and rock of offense” in the Bible has ever been the 
extremely harsh, not to say cruel, character of the 
judgments meted out to the Canaanites at the hand 
of the Israelites; not merely their conquest and 
subjugation, but the destruction of women, children, 
even cattle, belonging to the accursed race. Not 
merely to captious objectors, but to “holy and humble 
men of heart,” these passages have been sore and 
painful problems, the fruitful parent of heresies from 
the days of Valentinus to those of Bradlaugh. The 
less tightly the bark of the Christian’s faith is chained 
up to that of the absolute verbal inspiration of every 
book of the Hebrew Scriptures in its present precise 
condition, the less will this painful collision be felt. 
If God in His providence is showing us that the 
manner of His teaching of the covenant-people was 
somewhat different to that which we had supposed ; 
that even eminent servants of His, such as Joshua 
and Samuel, though filled with a holy zeal for His 
cause, were not infallible; that there may be errors 
and interpolations, of which we cannot now trace the 
authors, in the records of God’s dealings with His 
chosen people ; all this does, in a certain sense, make 
the work of the Christian missionary easier ; it does 
‘80 far remove a burden, “ heavy and grievous to be 
borne,” from the shoulders of the Christian disciple. 

So much it seems right to say as to the points in 
‘the line of defense, which, as it seems to me, the ad- 
vocates of the traditional view of the nature of the 
Bible will have to surrender (which, perhaps, most 


of them have already surrendered) for the coming | 


conflict. In the next part of my paper I will indicate, 
28 briefly as I can, what seem to me, confessedly not 
4n expert in Hebrew criticism, the weakest points in 
the attacking line. I will urge some arguments 
which, I think, at least justify some doubt of the 
doubters’ position, and entitle us to move for “ arrest 
of judgment” that further evidence may be furnished 
before the very harsh sentence pronounced by Well- 
hausen and his school on the authenticity of many of 
the books of the Old Testament is accepted as final. 

In the previous part of this paper I enumerated 
some concessions which I think that “ conservative ” 
students will have to make to those whom, in order 
not to use a term of prejudice, I will call the Late- 
Date school of critics. 

There is, however, one argument against these 
concessions which I feel bound to notice. It is often 
said, or implied, that the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, and the Davidic authorship of the 
majority of the Psalms, are settled for us by Christ’s 
words as recorded in the Gospels. Now, though I 


feel that in a certain sense the fact of God’s revela- 
tion of Himself to the Israelites is so postulated and 
built upon in the Christian Revelation that you can- 
not really sever the Old Testament from the New I 
cannot think that it is wise or right to foreclose the 
discussion on points like those which I have indi. 
cated by appealing to the authority of our Lord, We 
must remember that though, as a mere argumentum 
ad hominem, this appeal may for the time con. 
veniently silence an opponent, if it does not convines 
him nothing is gained ; if we make it an essential part 
of the definition of a Christian that he shall believe 
that the Book of Deuteronomy was written by Moses, 
we cannot complain if some future opponent of 
Christianity stakes the whole question of the truth 
of Christianity on that narrow issue. It is certainly 
a striking fact that, in the story of the Temptation, 
all the “ It is written ” quotations of Christ come from 
the Book of Deuteronomy, and this fact will pre 
dispose many of us to believe, if it can be with any 
show of reason maintained, that this book is what 
it apparently professes itself to be, the work of the 
great legislator of Israel. But if we could conceive 
it possible that in some subterranean vault at Jernsa- 
lem or Kirjath Sepher, there should be discovered 
an ancient roll, written in the characters of the Mo- 
abite stone, containing a copy of Deuteronomy, with 
an initial verse saying: “These are the words of 
Jeremiah, the son of Hilkiah,” I do not think such 
a discovery need shake the faith of any of us. We 
know that our Lord spoke as a Jew to his brother 
Jews, adopting their standpoint, and even respecting 
their prejudices as to the law, where they did not 
conilict with that higher law of righteousness and 
truth which he was come to reveal. He never spoke 
as a critic or a scientific professor. He said not one 
word to indicate that the common belief that the 
sun moves round the earth was erroneous. I am not 
sure that in the disposition which we often meet with 
to attribute either Omniscience or Omnipotence to 
Christ during His Incarnation, there is not really 
present some of that Docetic Error against which 8t. 
John so earnestly protested. 

Now I will turn to the main argument, and give 
some reasons which I think justify us in withholding 
our assent, at any rate provisionally, from the very 
sweeping changes in the authorship of the Hebrew 
Scriptures which the new school of critics proposes. 

I. As to language. The language which we speak 
has undergone some very marked and unmistake 
able changes, from the times of Beowulf and Cad 
mon, to our own day; and these changes enable a 
to assign with almost absolute certainty, particular 
books to particular periods. It is quite possible to” 
be 50 or 100 years wrong even here; but still we 


know quite well that the “Saxon Chronicle” could 


not have been written under Edward the Third, nor 


“ Piers Ploughman’s Vision” under Charles the Sec. 


ond. If Hebrew grammarians can assure us that there 
is the same kind of certainty that the Pentateuch can 


not have been written in any shape before the time 
of Isaiah, cadit questio. We must, if we think r 


have really mastered the subject, accept their verdith_ 
however it may clash with our foregone conclusions 
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Bat I do not think any of them will go so far as this. 
The differences which we meet with between the 

tical forms of the earliest and the latest books 
ge for the most part such as it almost requires a 

pe to discover. There certainly seems to 
bean old-world simplicity and directness about the 
gories in Genesis which we should look for in vain 
in Ezra or Nehemiah, but there is no such ocean of 
difference as separates the Anglo-Saxon of the Travel- 


'jer’s Song from the early English of Chaucer, or the 


early English of Chaucer from the polished prose of 
Addison. I quite admit that this argument is two- 

In a collection of books which had been 
gowing for more than a thousand years, we should 
have expected to find more extensive linguistic 
changes than we do find from Genesis to Malachi; 
and the fact of the substantial sameness of the 
language throughout seems to justify the conclusion 
of Prof. Robertson Smith: “The Masorites aimed 
at making the language of the Old Testament (Ara- 
maic as well as Hebrew) uniform, though they did 
not carry out their plan thoroughly, and allowed not 
afew vestiges of older stages of the language to re- 
maip.” Only then, if the Masoretic plow and 
harrow have gone over the ground obliterating the 
marks of earlier distinctions, it seems to me that the 
question of the authorship of the different books is 
very much taken out of the hands of Hebrew special- 
ists, We have to deal not with Layamon, and Piers 
Ploughman, and Shakespeare, as originally written, 
but as recast in the language of the reign of Queen 


Victoria. Then a knowledge of the niceties of Anglo- 


Saxon grammar in the one case, and of Hebrew 
grammar in the other, is not needed. An industrious 
and conscientious student of the Old Testament in 
the Revised Translation has very nearly as good 
opportunities for forming a judgment as the most 
learned professor of the Semitic languages. 

Il. Thus we come to the arguments which are 
founded, not on the linguistic peculiarities, but on 
the contents of the books, and especially on the use of 
the two names of the Most High, Elohim and Jehovah 
(or Jahveh). The impression made on my mind by 
every paragraph of the new criticism that I read, 
tuming on “ Jehovistic ” and “ Elohistic ” elements, 
is that an analysis, once valuable and important, is 
becoming hurtful by the extent to which it is pushed. 
One of my German historical guides, talking on 
quite a different subject, says: “ Heaven preserve 
W from uber-Kritik /” and it strikes me that the 
Hlohistic and Jehovistic: theory, when used as an 
instrament to determine the date of the composition 
ofevery book in the Hebrew Scriptures, does thus 
become “uber-Kritik.” Let it be granted that in the 
Pentateuch the two names of God do to a certain 
extent indicate two sources from which the narrative 
iscompiled. Let us admit that Elohim, essentially 
the same word as the Allah of the Arabs, represents 
that thought of the Almighty which was common to 

with most, perhaps with all other, Semitic na- 
tions, and that Jahveh represents the thought of God 
48 the special ruler and champion of the Israelitish 
nation, But surely an unprejudiced study of, at any 
tate, the later books of the Old Testament will prove 
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that the two names came to be used almost inter- 
changeably without constant reference to their 
originally different applications; and certainly that 
there were not two distinct schools of religious 
thought, one Jehovist and the other Elohist, down to 
the time of the Maccabees. I wish that some of the 
scholars who use this instrument of (imagined) re- 
search so freely would consider to what results it 
would lead them if applied to the twofold name of 
our Saviour. There is often deep and beautiful 
meaning in the use of the name Jesus, or the title 
Christ, in the New Testament itself; but in later ages, 
and in popular theology, how much of the sharpness 
of this distinction has been lost! It is rather a matter 
of spiritual habit than of deliberate choice which 
name we use. Perhaps we might say that the more 
emotional schools of religionists, both among Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, use the tenderer, more 
personal name, Jesus ; and that the more argumen- 
tative and logical theologians speak by preference of 
Christ ; but how many exceptions there would be to 
any such general rule as this! How hopeless would 
be the attempt to assign the date of a hymn ora 
sermon, still more to reconstruct a whole history of 
Christian literature, according to the writer’s pref- 
erence for the name “ Jesus” or “ Christ,” in speak- 
ing of our Saviour. Tuomas HopeGxIn. 
(Conclusion Next Week.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VISIT TO STROUDSBURG, PA. 
Arter Abington Quarterly Meeting, held at Gwyn- 
edd which was a large and interesting meeting, with 
harmonious labor in the ministry, with much excel- 
lent counsel given banded together in nearness of feel- 
ing, younger and older, I accompanied our friend, 
Catharine P. Foulke, to her delightful home, “ High- 
land Cottage,” near Stroudsburg, familiar as a pleas- 
ant resort to many Friends, yet all new and moat en- 
joyable to me. The day was almost too full,—leaving 
soon after the meeting closed, and being from 2.50 
until 8.30 on the way,—to appreciate fully the novelty 
and grandeur of the scenery. We changed cars at 
Bethlehem, Phillipsburg, or Lehigh Junction, and 
Manunka Chunk, with some delay, and were quite 
refreshed by a gorgeous sunset after making the last 
connection. Our State certainly has great resources, 
not only for utility, but beauty, and we were ready 
to query, Where can it be excelled? And yet the 
half has not been seen, and one might find contin- 
ued sources of delight in following its rock-bound 
streams and woody dells, with miniature Niagaras 
along the way. It was charming to follow the Dela- 
ware, winding amid verdant hills and valleys, some- 
times the bed so narrow, then widening to a broad 
expanse. We had a fine view of Easton at Lehigh 
junction, with Lafayette College on the heights, and 
beyond, seemingly embowered in verdure, the com- 
modious Mountain House presented an attractive ap- 
pearance in the distance. The scenery around the 
Water Gap is fine, though the shadows of night were 
upon us, and we soon entered Stroudsburg and were 
conveyed up the ascent to the home of my friend, 
now in charge of her daughter, Susan L. Foulke. It 
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is charmingly situated, with so many attractive fea- 
tures,—Bearer Valley to the west, spread out like a 
picture to view, a quiet, restful scene in which 
Stroudsburg is nestled ; on the other side Cherry 
Valley and Creek, the great cleft in the mountain 
atthe Water Gap; mountain ranges on either side, 
Pocono prominent on the western slopes. “ Highland 
Dell House,” the former home of C, P. F., now con- 
ducted by her son Joseph, is situated quite near, 
which, with the “Annex,” affords room for more than 
a hundred guests, all enjoying the same attractive 
surroundings. 

There are many points of interest within easy 
access; for either walking or riding. “ Bertha’s 
Bower,” “ Wolf Glen,” “ Glen Mary,” “The Circle,” 
“Bushkill Falls” and many others included. We 
had a most enjoyable ride to the Water Gap, with a 
close view of the Mountain House, where several 
hundred guests are entertained, the broad piazza, 
above andjbelow, gay witb flowers and ferns, tinted 
with gorgeous hues, the grounds also decorated, and 
near by the “ Kittatinny,” close to the Delaware, 
where boating is one of the great ‘attractions. We also 
visited Dr. Hurd’s Mountain House, a beautiful place, 
where seekers after health find a most pleasant re- 
sort. So there seems ample room for the great cities 
to find{an outlet from the heated centers into shady 
nooks and by cooling streams. And now the 
“Countryj,Week” Association, dispensing wide its 
blessings, affords means and opportunity for many to 
share these‘privileges who could not otherwise have 
enjoyed them. May the good work prosper. In one 
of our rides we passed by the extensive Tanite Com- 
pany’s works for the manufacture of emery wheels 
and all the variety of forms for sharpening tools, a 
secret interest, working with bolted doors. 

Not least among the sources of enjoyment was 
the attendance of their little meeting at Stroudsburg, 
on the Ist and 5th days. They have a First-day 
school, numbering about seventy, with quite a large 
juvenile class, and a few earnest interested teachers, 
feeling the need, as in some other schools, of more to 
help in the good work. The basement, with divid- 
ing rooms, is convenient for this purpose; and the 
room above, where meetings are held,is quite com- 
modious, and very neat and attractive. It is one of 
the most isolated of our meetings, yet fraught with 
interest and encouragement. They have long dis- 


tances to travel,°compared with many of us, to reach ° 


their Monthly and Quarterly meetings, and it seemed 
desirable that the former should sometimes be held 
there. Our friend C. P. F. has been one of the most 
faithful throughout a long and active life in the at- 
tendance of all her meetings, as in other religious, 
social, and domestic duties, and there is no diminu- 
tion of interest in advanced years. 

It was a pleasure to meet at the “Cottage” with 
friends from New York and Philadelphia, who have 
made this a summer resort for many years, finding 
rest and enjoyment in the retirement afforded, and 
the pure air among the hills. A visit among Friends 
at Quakertown after leaving Stroudsburg, and a meet- 
ing there on Sixth-day evening, the 15th, will long 
be gratefully remembered. The white meeting-house 


with green shutter, so pleasantly situated among the 
trees, looks very attractive, and just opposite the 
home of our beloved friend, Benjamin G, Foulke, so. 


greatly missed at home and abroad. It was a 
surprise to see so many gather for the quiet hour 
fathers and mothers bringing their little children é 
precious solemnity spread over us, and the Father's. - 
love seemed to be in our very midst. 

Gwynedd, Eighth month 17. L. H. P, 


From Young Friends’ Review, Eighth month. 
WITH OUR ISOLATED FRIENDS} 

My visit with the cousins in the vicinity of Garr. 
son, Neb., was a very pleasant one. Twenty years 
had elapsed since our home had been in the same. 
neighborhood and we had attended the same meee 
ing. We were just growing out of childhood then,. 
and were now measuring the responsibilities of man. 
hood, with the cares and anxieties which that in-. 
volves. Within these twenty years the four broth 
ers, Jacob, Daniel, Eli, and Benjamin Shotwell, song 
of Zechariah and Margaret Shotwell, of Lobo, the- 
latter my father’s sister, have settled with their fami- 
lies in these parts and built up comfortable homis, 
Their early training in our Society and their love for 
its principles have never died out, and they wer. 
endeavoring to found a meeting there. They hold 
one, and a Bible class each First-day at their homes. 
Daniel had died but a few days previous to my visit,. 
and I had received the sad news just at the close of 
our meeting in Lincoln. On Fifth-day Edward Coal. 
came on to Garrison in time to attend the meeting: 
appointed for that evening in the village. It was. 
held in the Methodists’ place of meeting. The house: 
was quite well filled, and the service, we hope, of 
some profit. Edward and myself spoke, and were 
followed by Dr. Harvey, a member of our Society 
living in Garrison. Next morning we had a religious. 
opportunity at Daniel’s widow’s home, We wer 
joined by Benjamin Shotwell and wife, Henry Bar 
more and wife (both coming about seven miles),4 
neighbor woman, Dr. Harvey, and Jacob Shotwell, 
and had a remarkably tendering and precious occa 
sion. Religious life in this little community is well 
sustained. It takes more than ordinary care to hold 
the children within the fold when thus isolated, and 
nearly all their associates are of other persuasions. 
Still, we find here and there parents who are doing 
it. We might look far, even in our most favored see 
tlements, for a better model of a Friends’ family than 
we found at Jacob Shotwell’s, consisting of father, 
mother, and four children. Their influence is being 
felt there for the good of our Society and for the pro 
motion of Truth. My mind will often return to the: 
different families, so pleasantly situated there, with 
kind remembrances and sincere desires for theit 
spiritual growth. 

On Sixth-day we bade them farewell and torned: 


our faces towards Genoa, hoping to reach thereby 
rail that evening, but found at David City that We 


() This is the concluding article of a series of three, by Samuel 
P. Zavitz. The others were published in this paper, (copied fram 
Young Friends’ Review), Sixth month ‘2ist, and Seventh moni: 


. 26th.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
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quld only get to Oconee. To our surprise, when we 
arrived at Oconee we found Isaiah Lightner and 
wife waiting with carriage to convey us to their 
home, a distance of seven or eight miles. The ride 
through the valley of the Loupe in the early evening 
with unexpected and pleasant company was alto- 
gether agreeable. 

Friends composing the meeting at Genoa were 
mostly called there by the events during Grant’s ad- 
ministration, which placed several of the agencies of 
Indians in Nebraska under the care of our Society. 
When, through the course of time, by the removal 
of the Indians and other causes, Friends were re- 
lieved from their various positions in connection there- 
with, they mostly settled upon farms there, and have 
built comfortable homes. Isaiah had a large farm 
with good buildings. The barn, especially, was one 
of the best we had seen in the West—which, by the 
way, a Canadian would hardly think was noted for 
its excellent barns. I missed them, perhaps, more 
than anything, on the farms of the West. After a 
comfortable night’s sleep we enjoyed our ride of a 
dozen miles next day, as, driven by Isaiah, we called 
at George S. Truman’s, passed their pretty meeting- 
house, on to David Brown’s for a few minutes, then 
toJoseph L. Truman’s to dinner. We were to have 
two meetings in their meeting-house next day: one 
atll‘a.m., the other at 3 p. m., and Abel Mills was 
to be as their meeting in Lincoln. Soon after dinner 
Isaiah left us to return home, and we remained to 
enjoy the company and hospitality of J. Truman 
and David Brown, whose wives are sisters, and their 
maiden name Birdsall, formerly of Virginia. They, 
with their children, a sister living at Truman’s, and 
an aunt at D. Brown’s, make an interesting group of 
Friends, living about six miles from the meeting- 
house, 

At the time appointed on First-day, early, all the 
Friends of the neighborhood, and a few others, gath- 
ered for worship. Our ride to meeting reminded us 
of our grandfather’s time, for we rode in a lumber 
wagon, with chairs for seats. This enhanced rather 
than otherwise the pleasure of our drive. The one 
woman who rode with us had been a student at 
Swarthmore College. We had given up the carriage 


to the other women and children, choosing the more’ 


ancient vehicle for our morning’s ride. 

Thetwo meetings,in their very comfortable and 
commodious meeting-house that day, were very im- 
pressive ones. Words of comfort and encouragement 
were handed forth, and the gospel truth was livingly 
preached. Lunch baskets were brought and we re- 
Mained during the interval between the meetings 
eating our dinner and holding First-day school 
Thus, the day was pretty fully employed. 

After the meetings we were conveyed by Joseph 
Webster’s son to their home, six miles distant, where 
We remained until morning. The house, up the side 
of the bluff, commands an extended and delightful 
View of the valley of the Loupe river. The rich 
bottom lands divided into farms and dotted with 
groves, spread out before our view to a distance of 
twenty miles, with here and there intervals where 
the waters of the Loupe enhanced the scene. The 


quiet home life, the beautiful view, the interesting 
experiences which Joseph related of the times of his 
agency among the indians, all tended to brighten the 
closing hours of the last day of our religious work in 
the West. Our thoughts turned homeward: at six 
o’clock the next morning Isaiah called with his car- 
riage to take us to Columbus, sixteen miles, in order 
to reach the 9 o’clock train for Omaha. We shall 
not soon forget his kindness. I think he drove 
about seventy miles to accommodate us unworthy 
servants. In fact, the kindness and attention shown 
us by Friends in the West was unstinted. We hope 
it was all inspired by a love of the Truth and of the 
kind Father, whom I believe called us amongst 
them. To him may all honor be ascribed. At Val- 
ley we met Abel, and a little later, at the station in 
Omaha, Daniel Griest, who had come from his home 
in Kansas to see further about our transportation 
and to bid us farewell. Both he and the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad used us munificently. Adjusting our 
affairs, we took the B. & Q. R. R. train that evening 
homeward. At daybreak Abel left us, and a little 
further on Edward, and I came on and on towards 
my Canadian home. Our few weeks’ work together, 
engaged in a common cause for the love of the truth 
and of our fellow-men, in which we labored in the ut- 
most harmony, bound us together in the closest 
friendship, which shall endure, we hope, as one has 
since said, “ until death.” 

I stopped two hours in Chicago and a day in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., to attend their monthly meeting, 
arriving home before day on the morning of Sixth 
month 29th, filled with gratitude for the preserva- 
tion of family and self. 

There is very much ground amongst Friends of 
these western parts which we did not cover. This 
was left for other hands to do. Our path was very 
clearly marked out, and we felt that we had finished 
our work there for the present. Othere will be called 
into these parts, for the fields are white unto harvest. 
“ He who tempereth the winds to the shorn lamb ” 
will not leave these scattered ones without encour- 
agement. The question is continually being asked 
by concerned fathers and mothers, “ How shall we 
hold our children and young people true to our prin- 
ciples where so much of an adverse nature surrounds 
them?” Friends of the East must help answer that 
question. 6. PZ. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 1890.—No. 33. 
E1gHTH Monts 31, 1890. 
ENTERING THE KINGDOM. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom — 
of God as a little child, he shallin no wise 
enter therein.—Luke 18: 17. 
Read Luke 18 : 15-30. 

In the subject before us Jesus pointed out the condi- 
tion of mind that fitted a disciple to enter into that 
state which is called the kingdom of God. Doubtless 
many of those to whom he spoke were not looking 
for that state in the future life. They had been hope- 
ful that the kingdom would be restored unto Israel, 
and the ideal of that hope be fulfilled in the personal 
reign of a Messiah of the house and lineage of David. 
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Somehow they had come to believe that in Jesus the 
outward fulfillment of this hope would be realized. 
The diviner meaning of the purpose of His life among 
them had not yet dawned upon their minds. The 
tendency of the human mind has always been to set 
a very high value upon material things, and this be- 
cause their value is constantly before us. It requires 
no turning of the thought inward, no calculation of 
results, only as they relate to the means we have of 
meeting whatever demands the outward life may 
make upon us. It was a great part of the mission of 
Jesus to show men that the “ life is more than meat, 
and the body than raiment,” and that the concern 
for the life in its spiritual significance was the great- 
est of all concerns. 

Suffer the little children, eic. Do not hinder the 
bringing of little children to receive my blessing. The 
same trust and confidence that these have in their 
hearts will fit you who are older to be admitted into 
the kingdom of God. 

A certain ruler. One who was in authority, most 
probably, in the Hebrew Church. 

Good Master. Jesus questions the application of 
the term good, as if he doubted its sincerity, but he 
did not let it hinder Him from giving an answer. 

Thou knowest the commandments. This was always 
the first requirement when questioned by the rulers 
and those who professed to live in accordance with 
the law of Moses. And it shows us how true he was 
to the law under which he had been born and reared 
and what high value he placed upon it as a basis of 
the true spiritual life. 

All these have I kept. This ruler had been faithful 
in the requirements of the law, but. this had not 
brought the soul-peace for which he longed, and he 
felt that Jesus could help him. 

Yet lackest thou one thing. This one thing stands in 
the way of multitudes to-day ; it is perhaps one of 
the hardest requirements of the Christian life. 

Sell all that thou hast. Here was a surrender for 
which the inquirer had not looked. How could he 
give up all that had made life so easy and pleasant ? 
How did he know that this surrender would bring 
rest and peace to his spirit? He was not ready to ac- 
cept the terms, and so he continued to find comfort 
such as he could out of his riches. 

And they that heard it, etc. To those who had been 
listening to the conversation it seemed, indeed, a 
hard saying that it was easier for a camel to go 
through the little gate in the wall, known as the “ nee- 
dle’s eye,” than fora rich man to enter into the king- 
dom of God ; and the disciples were anxious for their 
own eternal safety, since they had left all to follow 
Him. 

There is no man who has left, etc. In this He assures 
His disciples, and not these only, but all those who 
come into the blessed condition in which it is the 
cheif concern of their lives to do the will of the 
Heavenly Father,—to live “ for the kingdom of God’s 
sake.”—He assures all such that even in this world 
they will have a compensation, and in the world to 
come they shall enter upon the everlasting life. 





Among the many and varied illustrations used by 
Jesus to portray the beauty and simplicity of the 
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Kingdom of Heaven, there is none more interesti 
or so easily comprehended, as the story of “ Jesus 
blessing the little ones.” It comes to us in fyij 
brightness, forming a pleasant contrast with the nar. 
rative preceding and following it. It convinces ys 
beyond all doubt that Jesus held the key to human 
nature. By loving and tender mention of the inno. 
cent children before him, heseeks to unlock the hearts 
of the parents in the surrounding multitude, He 
takes the children in his arms, and unto his 
listeners says that “ Whosoever, therefore, shall hum. 
ble himself as this little child, the same is the great 
est in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Humility is one of the characteristics of a 
child, whose pleasure is found in doing the will of his 
parents. That child, taught in early years to live in 
obedience to its earthly parents, will doubtless lends 
ready ear to the promptings of its Heavenly Father, 
when in later times this soft voice whispers: “I am 
the way.” 

When Jesus told his listeners they must have the 
child-like spirit, we believe he was especially desir- 
ous that they should be happy, manifesting that 
cheerfulness of heart which springs from purity and 
activity of life. He would have his followers ever busy 
doing little acts of kindness, which brighten the path 
of fellow-travelers along life’s way. As the child 
seizes the pleasures of to-day, so should we find our 
greatest happiness in the blessings of God, as they are 
daily meted out to us, without anxiety as to future 
needs, but trusting to the Giver of all good for the 
fulfillment of that blessed assurance: “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all things 
necessary will be added thereunto.” 



































NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The conditions that give an entrance into the 
kingdom of God are very plain and easily understood, 
as they depend neither upon position in life nor on the 
education of the mind. In the carrying out of a cus 
tom among the Jews, of asking the blessing of men 
who were accounted devout and possessing the Di- 
vine favor, to be bestowed upon their little children, 
many parents brought such to Jesus that they might 
receive his blessing, and it was on one such occasion 
that he gave forth the words of instruction found in 
our lesson. It should be a comforting thought to 
every one who desires to be a subject of this Divine 
kingdom that its requirements are such as call for 
no outward show or display ; thatthe sincere and sit- 
gle-hearted, they who in simplicity and a holy trust 
in the care and love of our Heavenly Father—# 
trust that is comparable to the feeling of the little 
child towards its earthly parent,—that they who have 
come into such a trust and confidence are those who 
will be admitted into citizenship in this blessed 
kingdom. In the kingdoms of the earth there ar 
great distinctions of rank and place, and each one 
who comes into the presence of the Monarch, mutt 
observe his rank and not occupy the place that by 
title belongs to one above him. Not so is it in 
heavenly kingdom of which the Master said: “TH 
that is greatest among you shall be your servant,” and 
that he might enforce his teaching, on that memomt 
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ble cceasion when he ate for the last time the pas- 


" chal supper with his disciples, he laid aside his outer 


ent, girded himself with a towel, just as the 
most menial of the Hebrew servants in a household 
were accustomed to do, and pouring water into a 
basin, began to wash the feet of the eleven disciples 
who remained true to him to the last. We cannot 
but ask, how could he more emphatically have em- 

zed the whole of his teaching from the time 
that he first stood in the synagogue at Nazareth 
where he was brought up, until this last occasion of 


his earthly ministry, than in showing by his own ex- 


ample the true condition of acceptance with God. 

Throughout the whole three years of his minis- 
try he had taught the truths of God in their simplic- 
ity. He had discouraged every evidence of pride and 
ostentation among those who came to be taught of 
him. One of the most striking symbols in all his dis- 
courses is that of the difficulty that lies in the way of 
the rich and prosperous who are trusting to their 
earthly riches to help them gain a position in the 
Heavenly inheritance. How hardly shall a rich man 
enter this kingdom, said he, adding: “ It is easier for 
acamel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” This we 
are not to understand as said of a man because he 
is rich, but of such as have improperly acquired their 
riches, making them the trust and hope of their lives, 
and give no heed to the duties and responsibilities 
which the possession of wealth enjoins upon them. 
They seek all their enjoyment in the indulgences 
which wealth can command, and having sought for 
nothing higher or more enduring, find themselves 
without God and without hope when the end of this 
earthly existence comes. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
KIND WORDS. 
ExcouraGine words now and then fill the heart with 
asweet peace which none but the despondent na- 
ture can in any way know of or appreciate. Our 
souls thirst for sincere praise, or better, perhaps, ap- 


+ probation ; even though ourselves conscious of well- 


doing, we naturally feel the exhilarating effects of a 
bit of commendation—as the spice that lures us on to 
better things. A life untouched by praise, if it has 
any praiseworthy qualities at all, is indeed a thing of 
pity, when perhaps, a few words spoken at the 
right moment would have cheered the fibres of its 
existence into renewed activity, and burst buds of 
promise to bloom anon in beauty. ‘Tis not the 
praise for great achievements which seems to satisfy 
the best, but it is the countless little things of life we 
crave. The cheering word to smooth the ruffled 
pathway along those dark places where none but the 
truest friend can enter. Kindness helps allay suffer- 
ing, and makes its home in the bosom of the right- 
eous. Christ’s whole life was filled with compassion 
for his fellow creatures, thinking little, if ever, of 
his own troubles. He is our instructor: simple, 
pure, and humanely compassionate, always leaving 
to us an example of meekness, that we, likewise, 
may become humble and forgiving, worthy our 
Father’s commendation. 


Although we can never receive his verbal praise for 
our well doing, we are ever conscious of his fostering 
love and tenderness, which manifests to us what a 
loving, merciful Father he is,—for we can never be- 
lieve a just Father angry. There is a self-conscious 
feeling of uprightness when we realize that we have 
striven to do the best we could alway; and yet it is 
exceedingly gratifying to hear the commendable as- 
surance of our friends, those who have our welfare 
at heart, and know from sweet experience how en- 
nobling it is to catch even a smile of their approval. 

Those kindly words, spoken with religious fervor, 
have cheered and strengthened many a wayward na- 
ture, for if we honor and respect the person giving 
such Christian help, the admonition seems to enter 
our souls with a keener relish, and we feel a deeper 
anxiety that our lives should be worthy their regard 
and possibe admiration. Even the stranger poet 
cheers us with his verse, which at once becomes a 
throb of unison with us,— 

“Tis good to speak the kindly words, 
But deeds with words should dwell ; 
The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well.” 
Saran A. DeGarmo. 


THE WOMAN QUESTION. 
Tue following extract is from an address of W. E. 
Gladstone, when he distributed the prizes to the 
girls of the Burlington School, London, Seventh 
month 17th, 1890: 

“Tt is almost terrible to look back upon the 
state of women sixty years ago, upon the manner in 
which they were viewed by the law, and the scanty 
provision made for their welfare, and the gross injus- 
tice, the flagrant injustice, the shameful injustice, to 
which, in certain particulars, they were subjected. 
Great changes have taken place, and still greater, I 
will not say, are impending, but are much discussed. 
Whether all these greater changes that are so much 
discussed, and to which many look forward with ea- 
ger anticipations, will be for good, I will not under- 
take to say ; but I will say that I believe that any- 
thing which attempts or affects to alter fundamen- 
tally the relation which the Almighty Himself has 
established, and the design which He has marked 
out in our constitutions and capacities, to alter that 
relation, to draw woman essentially out of her own 
sphere, and to expect her to exchange it for the 
sphere of man, or to act in both, with the presump- 
tion that she can act in both the one and the other 
with equal efficiency, is a matter which in my most 
sanguine anticipations I do not think will succeed. 
But I do venture to say that, so far as we have gone, 
the alterations that have been made, and that have 
in so considerable a degree met the wants of women, 
relieved the real grievances of women, and improved 
their prospects, and given them, with increased op- 
portunities, increased responsibilities—I do firmly be- 
lieve fhat these changes have been, so far as I have 
been acquainted with them, undoubtedly for good.” 


Ler principles be once firmly established, and 
particulars will adjust themselves.—Margaret Fuller. 
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THE ONE THING NEEDFUL. 

THE question is often asked as to the probability of 
the continuance of the Religious Society of Friends 
asa Society. There is one necessary condition that 
will alone answer this question in the affirmative, 
and that is conviction in the heart of those professing 
the name of Friend, that the fundamental principle is 
sound and in itself sufficient to regulate the conduct 
of men so as to insure present and future salvation. 
Whether this conviction will keep a sufficient num- 
ber to continue a society, or whether an inspiration 
will come as in the past to convert others, are open 
questions. Certain it is we cannot hold the principle 
as a traditional truth and live! Many are satisfied 
to let their own lives, permeated by this principle, 
bear silent testimony to its value, and make no effort 
to extend it. Can they do this and hold it to its full 
advantage? There must be some effort to get and to 
hold spiritual truth. 

Convincement of Divine truths seldom comes un- 
sought. We must “seek” if we would “find.” The 
historical record of all devout souls tells of 
mighty wrestlings and strivings ere the light came 
which brought the peace that “ passeth understand- 
ing.” We may not pursue all other lines of good be- 
side the spiritual, trusting it will come without the 
seeking. Theinjunction is “ seek ye first his kingdom 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” The physical has been cultivated 
until in the aggregate greater length of days is now 
reached; the mental has been trained till extensive 
knowledge has been acquired of many, many things ; 
social qualities have been developed till few need 
more done for them in the line of companionship; 
the moral tone has been elevated, and the compari- 
son with past ages shows to us that here too we are in 
the advance. Yet there is still the cry and the need 
felt for a deeper spirituality. A closer walk with 
God. It is not Friends alone who feel this. The de- 
sire is well nigh universal for a higher spiritual 
growth. This clipping from an exchange paper tells 
its own story: 

“Prof. Drummond’s sermon on ‘The Greatest 
Thing in the World’ has had a circulation much 
jarger than that of most popular novels. Within a 





few week 120,000 copies in English have been cirey. 
lated, and it has been issued in several languages.” 

A minister of a liberal church ina recent discourse 
adds this testimony : 

“Plainly there is a common faith that the best 
life of man is in jeopardy, and that if we would gaye 
it, some means should be used to protect and nurture 
it. We do not know why it is that weeds grow 
spontaneously in the farmer’s fields, while the har. 
vest can only come through labor and care; why 
the rare flowers that we plant in our gardens wil] die, 
and finest fruits deteriorate unless we cultivate them 
with assiduous hand ; or why the process of decay ig 
so rapid and the process of growth so slow. But the 
fact is familiar. And it is no less true in the spiritual 
than in the physical world. All things high and 
beautiful and precious will slip away from us surely, 
if almost imperceptibly, unless we guard them with 
vigilance and keep them growing from more to more” 

How to hold the “high and beautiful and pre 
cious things ” is what must concern us. How shall 
it be done? By keeping them constantly in ou 
hearts. By not spending all our time and thought 
on our physical, mental, or even moral food, but day 
by day dwelling often on the thought of God being 
with us and in us and listening for his voice, lé 
our first waking thoughts be given to him with prayer 
for his guidance. Let our daily readings embrace 
some grand thought of him and how we best can 


fulfill his designs. Then little by little this inner life 
will grow. 


In our hours for assembling for worship, which 
we should not neglect, let the moments of silent re 
flection be given wholly to the comtemplation of his 
greatness and goodness. Might we not then find 
that more hearts would be so abundantly filled as to 
overflow in speech to the comfort and nurtareof 
other hearts? In our social commingling why must 
the hours be so greatly devoted to trivial talk, and we 
almost never touch the deep things that lie hidden? 
Sometimes the spirit hungers for a crumb that it feels 
so sure another spirit can give, that the secré 
chamber free from labor and companionship, is sought 
with keen disappointment, as thé only place where 
nurture can be found. And yet this need not be. Ia 
the busiest hours the thought of God’s goodness and 
protecting care has come like a benediction to thé 
heart attuned to hear, and all subsequent hours have 
been blessed by it. And often the little word spoket 
has turned the thoughts to higher things with most 
happy results. 

We must more and more cherish our conviction 
of the indwelling of God in each soul and that soullé 
capability of receiving guidance, if we would grow 
and strengthen either as individuals or as a Society. 
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Let us awaken to the need of this culture of the 
epirit and seek diligently the means which will never 
be denied if we seek aright. 


Tue gathering of Friends at Fall Creek, (Pendleton), 
Indiana, next month, on the occasion of the meeting 
of the First-day School General Conference and also 
of the Union for Philanthropic Labor, will be one of 
much interest. We trust that a good number of 
Friends from the eastward of Indiana will cast aside 
for a few days other cares and duties, and give these 
two meetings their aid and encouragement. It will, 
we are sure, be valuable in all directions: to the good 
work which the two organizations have in charge, to 
those who attend, and to the kind friends in Indiana 
who are desirous of theircompany. In no direction, 
outside the fundamental religious work of the So- 
ciety, is there more opportunity for intelligent, sys- 
tematic effort for Friends of all ages than in the First- 
day Schools, and the questions which continually 
arise concerning them can be considered by the Gen- 
eral Conference to the profit of all. So, too, of the 
Philanthropic Union: it is a practical and important 
organization. It affords to those of our membership 
who desire to engage actively in labors of love for 
their brothers and sisters a way to get at it, and pre- 
sents, also, the opportunity of having the whole sub- 
ject of what to do, and how best to do it, discussed 
by those who have had experience. 

The announcements of the two meetings are given 
elsewhere, in our advertising columns. Those in- 
tending to go should arrange at once, and should also 
notify John L. Thomas, at Pendleton, Indiana. 


MARRIAGES. 


GARRETT—McCARTER.—On Eighth month 12th, 
1890, at their home, West Philadelphia, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Charles L. Garrett, of Phila., and Lena N. McCarter, 
of Fernwood, Delaware county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BUNTING.—On the evening of Eighth month 15th, 
1890, at his residence, Greenbank, Upper Darby, Pa., Sam- 
uel S. Bunting, in his 63d year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Pa., held at Spruce St. 

CHAMBERS.—On the 12th inst., at Paschallville, Phila- 
delphia, William B. Chambers, in the 80th year of his age. 

DIXON.—At his residence, “ Bloomfields,” Talbot Co., 
Md., Seventh month 7th, 1890, James Dixon, in the Sist 
year of his age. 

This dear Friend was for more than forty years an 
elder of Third Haven Monthly Meeting. His great dili- 
gence in attending all his meetings, as well as his very 
¢areful, humble, and conscientious course through a long 


’ life, has left an example to his family and friends more en- 


during than marble, and one they should strive to emulate. 
After a long season of prostration the messenger came, and 
in his expiring moments he calmly crossed his hands and 
— said: “ Heavenly peace,” then gently breathed his 


DUFFY.—At her home in Holder, Ill., on Seventh 
month 26th, 1890, Lydia B. Duffy, aged 74 years, 5 months, 
and 12days. She was a consistant member of Benjamin- 
ville, (Ill.) Monthly Meeting and will be missed by the 
members. 


DUGDALE.—At the residence of her sister, Rachel E. 
Harrison, Panama, Nebraska, Eighth month Ist, 1890, Sa- 
rah A. Dugdale, in the 63d year of her age; a member of 
Prairie Grove Monthly Meeting, Iowa. She was a daugh- 
ter of the late Sarah B. Dugdale, a well known eo be- 
loved minister in our Religious Society. 

EASTBURN.—At the residence of her son, Channing 
Eastburn, Phila., Margaret A., wife of Amos Eastburn, 
formerly of Newtown, Bucks county, in her 62d year. 

HAINES.—On Eighth month 11th, 1890, Ezra Haines, 
aged 91 years. Interment from Mount Laurel Meeting- 
house, N. J. 

HANSELL.—On Eighth month 14, 1890, at the resi- 
dence of Richard R. Lippincott, Rancocas, N. J., Sue S., 
wife of Richard H. Hansell. 

LIPPINCOTT.—On the evening of Eighth month 15th, 
1890, at her residence in Philadelphia, Pa., Isabella John- 
son, sister of the late Jane Johnson and widow of George 
Lippincott ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia. 

MARTIN.—At Newport, R. I., Eighth month 14th, 1890, 
Ann T., widow of Dr. Geo. Martin, in her 63d year. In- 
terment at West Chester, Pa. 

PARTINGTON.—At Bangor, Maine, Eighth month 14th, 
1890, Mary Alice, wife of Gerard J. Partington, and 
daughter of Joseph D. Reid, of Lansdale, Montgomery Co., 
Pa., in her 19th year. Interment at West Chester, Pa. 
The sudden decease of this young friend has brought sorrow 
to many hearts. Her marriage was announced in our issue 
of last Seventh-day. Truly may it be said: “We know 
not what a day may bring forth.” * 

PAUL.—At Woodbury, N. J., Eighth month 14th, 1890, 
Mary Ann, widow of George M. Paul, in her 87th year. 

REYNOLDS.—From the effects of La Grippe, at his 
home in Watkins, N. Y., Eighth month 14th, 1890, Amos 
M., younger son of David M. and Mary Jane Reynolds, 
aged 17 years and one week, formerly of Cecil county, Md. 
He was a very affectionate, self-sacrificing, and patient suf- 
ferer, and much beloved of all who knew him. The re- 
mains were brought to Rising Sun, on the 16th for inter- 
ment in West Nottingham grave-yard, Cecil county, Mary- 
land. 

ROGERS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, William 
L, Biddle, new Mansfield, N. J.; Eighth month 10th, 1890, 
Hannah §., widow of Joseph Rogers, in her 80th year. 

RUDD.—At his residence near Parish, Franklin Co., IIL, 
on Sixth month 3d, 1890, William Rudd, aged 44 years, son 
of Lydia B. Duffy, and son-in-law of the late Carey O’Neall, 
a member of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 

STOKES.—At Woodbury, N. J., Eighth month 17th, 1890 
Edwin Stokes, aged 63 years. 

WATSON.—At her residence, Fox Chase, Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 16th, 1890, Mary Ann, widow of William Wat- 
son, in her 80th year. Interment at Abington Friends’ 
ground. 

WILDMAN.—At the residence of her aunt, Rachel 
Johnson, in Philadelphia, Eighth month 10th, 1890, Caroline 
daughter of Hannah J. and the late Joshua K. Wildman, in 
her 44th year ; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


WILLETS.—At his residence near Flushing, L. I, 
Eighth month 1st, 1890, Henry C., son of the late Thomas 
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S. and Rebecca F. Willets, in the 35th year of hisage; a 
member of Flushing Monthly Meeting. 

The closing of as beautiful a life as that of our friend 
Henry C. Willets, is an event which claims more than a 
passing notice. He was a young man of strict integrity, 
having very decided ideas of right, and always endeavored 
to carry them out. In the prime of life, in the possession 
of health and strength, he was taken ill with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, which developed rapidly, and in a few days suf- 
ficed to bear his sweet spirit away from earth. To his fam- 
ily and to the social circle in which he moved his loss will 
be deeply felt. 

His funeral was very largely attended, and impressive 
testimonies were borne to the lesson of his life. Though 
short had it been to us, yet we doubt not his “lamp was 
trimmed and burning,” ready for the final change that 
awaited him, although surrounded with so much to make 
life sweet and pleasant. 

The closing testimony was a beautiful and appropriate 
prayer from an aged minister, not of our own fold, but 
whose beautiful and Christian spirit has long endeared him 
to many of us. Indeed it seemed an occasion when deep 
Tessons of instruction were to be learned, and we trust and 
believe its influence will long be felt by those who were 
present. 

“ Fold him, O Father, in thy arms, and let him henceforth be 

A messenger of love, between our human hearts and thee.”’ 

E. H. B. 

WRIGHT.—At the residence of her brother-in-law, J. P. 
Waddington, Salem, N. J., Eighth month 13th, Sarah A., 
widow of Stephen H. Wright, formerly of Philadelphia, in 
her 75th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting held at 
Green street, Philadelphia. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
STANFORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Ghent, N. Y., Eighth month 7th and 


8th. The attendance was not large. The occasion 
was a very interesting and profitable one. John W. 
Onderdonk, a minister from Westbury Quarterly 
Meeting was present, with a minute to visit all the 
meetings in the New York Yearly Meeting. His 
communication was full of encouragement to Friends, 
—that faithful following of the Light would bring its 
reward in bringing them nearer the Father, and in 
developing the spiritual nature. Robert 8. Haviland, 
a minister from Chappaqua, Mary Hudson, from 
Stanford, Hudson, and Chatham Monthly Meeting, 
and John Stringham of New York, were also pres- 
ent. Each one seemed filled with the spirit of help- 
ful teaching and the lessons learned from their re- 
marks will duly bear a goodly fruitage. A very pleas- 
ant feature of the Quarterly Meeting season was a re- 
ligious parlor meeting held at the home of George 
and Maria Powell. Willet Hicks of Stanfordville, 
Dutchess county, had expressed a desire to meet with 
Friends and others of liberal views,—and in accord- 
ance with this desire this meeting assembled. It was 
an informal gathering, and all were asked to give 
forth their views as they felt might be helpful. Wil- 
let Hicks said that people outgrew the traditions of 
their youth and early days and that religious bodies 
could not develop if they held too close to the tra- 
ditions of their forefathers; but that they must 
break away and live in the present, adapting their 
views to the needs of the present day. Robert §. 
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Haviland dwelt upon the place that the Scriptures of 
Truth held in the Society of Friends,—that they 
should not come between mankind and the Loving 
Father, nor be held in a spirit of worship. John W, 
Onderdonk added sweet counsel, and John String. 
ham and Geo. T. Powell followed. This meeting gaye 
evidence that there is blessing where two or three 
even are gathered together seeking for the truth. It 
was felt that this means of converse should not be 
neglected, but might be made a source of much pro- 
fit in spiritual advancement. M. C. P. 


—Considerable improvement has just been made 
in the meeting-house of Friends at Germantown, 
(Philadelphia). The house has been painted inside 
and out, the Venetian blinds have been renewed, the 
wall around the yard repaired, the grounds put in 
order, and the benches repaired and recushioned, 
The school-house has also been painted inside and 
out. For three or four weeks meetings were held in 
the school-house, but they are now resumed as usual, 


—lIn a private letter our friend Levi L. Benson, 
M. D., of Cardington, O., an approved minister, men- 
tions his prospect of religious labor as best wisdom 
may direct and guide. His present expectation is to 
give two weeks to attending Ohio Yearly Meeting, 
and other meetings in Eastern Ohio, then to attend 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, at Waynesville, and attend 
and appoint meetings in Western Ohio, thence to pro- 
ceed to Bedford Co., Pa., early in Tenth month, and 
extend his labors through Eastern Pennsylvania and 
Maryland, attending Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
then perhaps attend Philadelphia and Abington 
Quarters and finish up within Centre Quarterly 
Meeting, held at West Branch in Eleventh mo. next. 

—Lydia H. Price, after appointing a meeting at 
Quakertown, Sixth-day evening of last week, at 
which there was a good attendance of Friends and 
others, came the following day to Gwynedd, and on 
First-day was at the morning meeting at that place, 
in which she had good service. The gathering in- 
cluded about one hundred persons, being more than 
twice the usual size. In the afternoon, at 3, she had 
an appointed meeting at Upper Dublin, which was 
satisfactory. Her further engagements during the 
week are at Horsham, Warminster, Byberry, and 
Abington, and she expects to be at Plymouth on 
First-day (24th), in the morning, and at Norristown 
in the afternoon. Later, she hopes to attend meet 
ings in Bucks Quarter, going first, perhaps, to the 
quarterly meeting at Falls, on the 28th instant. 

—First-day afternoon, the 17th inst., was the ap- 
pointed time for holding the Circular Meeting at 
East Branch, N.J. The great heat of the day was 
tempered by a good breeze, and notwithstanding the 
attractions of a camp-meeting, held in the neighbor- 
hood, which to many is very alluring, our meeting 
was well attended, nearly every seat being occupied 
on the women’s side. Samuel Swain, of Bristol, and 
Lukens Webster, of Philadelphia, were favored to 
speak to the company, who were very orderly and 
attentive listeners. The First-day school was omit 
ted for the day, as the religious meeting was appoint 
ed for the same hour. Should any of the Yearly 
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Meeting’s committee feel drawn to attend the First- 
day school or meeting, they will be well repaid for 
the sacrifice they may have to make, by the cheerful 
countenances of the bright young people who are al- 
ways ready to greet them ; also by the consciousness 
of having thrown in their mite towards the spread- 
ing of Friends’ principles. The next meeting is ap- 
pointed for Ninth month 21st, at 3.30 o’clock p. m. 
For further information address either of the Com- 
mittee, Charles Tantum, Imlaystown, N. J., or Wm. 
Walton, or W. Maxwell Marshall, Trenton, N. J. 
W. M. M. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE QUESTION OF ABSENT MEMBERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tue writer was very greatly interested in %n article 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, entitled “ Friends 
on the Pacific Coast.” 

When we consider the number of people who 
claim membership in our Society yet do not attend 
meetings either of their own monthly meeting or 
any other for a year or more, it seems to us as though 
there was something wrong, either in the monthly 
meeting to which the absentee belongs or in the 
parties themselves. While the writer is not a birth- 
right member of the Society, he is in thorough sym- 
pathy with its interests, and loves it as his church 
home, and would not criticise it; yet if it were possible 
to suggest any plan which would bind us closer to- 
gether in sympathy, he would be glad to advance a 

eSubject for thought.. Many of us have thought, at 
times, what was the use of keeping names of persons 
on the register whom we know nothing about, and 
who have not been to any Friends’ meeting from 
one to five or more years as far as we know. 

The question suggested by the writer of the ar- 
ticles referred to is a very good one. That is, that 
the home meeting should know the address of all its 
members, and as occasion presents itself should for- 
ward to absentees whatever of interest connected 
with the Society which may encourage our member- 
ship. On the other hand, is it not our duty to in- 
form our meeting of our address, also of what meet- 
ing we attend, if any ; and if we do not do this, what 
right have we to claim membership? We are no 
credit to the Society, and we put ourselves outside its 
influence. 

I should like to ask through your paper why 
each monthly meeting should not know the ad- 
dress of its members, and what meeting they attend ? 
If this were known, when a member moved from 
one city to another, the meeting could commend 
them to the interests of another meeting without 
transferring their membership, if associations bound 
them to the former. C. F. H. 

[Perhaps our correspondent may not be aware 
that many of the monthly meetings,—nearly all, we 
think, in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,—have made 
efforts to keep trace of their absent members. Some 
of them have very good and complete lists, and a com- 
mittee of the monthly meeting carries on correspon- 
dence with those on it, while the “ Extracts” and 
other matter are forwarded. But this work is by no 
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means complete, and the suggestions of our corres- 
pondent, as they call attention to its importance, 
may help it forward. One thing that is greatly 
needed is more literature of Friends, in a form suit- 
able for general distribution,—something compact, 
pertinent, and earnest, in the presentation and sup- 
port of Friends’ principles.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL] 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

It is stated in your issue of last week that ar- 
rangements are being made for Friends attending the 
First-day School General Conference, and the Phil- 
anthropic Union, to go by the West Shore route from 
New York. It is hoped all will realize that by so do- 
ing they cannot reach Ohio Yearly Meeting to be 
held at Mt. Pleasant the week preceding. 

We are indeed few in numbers and need the help 
of all who might feel a concern for the uplifting of 
our Society and the advancement of truth. 

Joun E. CARPENTER. 

Emerson, Ohio, Highth month 18. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL MEETING AT STROUDSBURG. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

At the last meeting of Abington First-day School 
Union, (at Abington, in Fourth month), it was de- 
cided to meet next time at Stroudsburg. This was 
apparently a bold undertaking, but it was hoped that 
a considerable number of Friends from the other 
meetings in Abington Quarter, (to which Strouds- 
burg, though so distant, belongs), would make a little 
effort,and by their presence aid in having a good 
meeting of the Union, as well as in encouraging the 
school and its workers at Stroudsburg. 

The usual time of holding the Union is on the 
third Seventh-day of Tenth month, which will be 
the 18th. In order that members of the Union from 
Byberry, Abington, Horsham, Warminster, Upper 
Dublin, Norristown, Plymouth, Gwynedd, and Qua- 
kertown may conveniently attend, it will probably 
be necessary for them to go upthe day before, the 
17th, and they can go best and cheapest, of course, 
by the North Penn. railroad, to Bethlehem, and 
thence via Phillipsburg and Manunka Chunk. I have 
made it my business, (interfering possibly with the 
work of the proper committee on the subject), to in- 
quire into the railroad arrangements, and I find that, 
if the schedules of trains remain as now, we could go 
early in the morning on Sixth-day, reaching Strouds- 
burg at 10.47 a. m.; or by the 12, noon, train, and 
reach Stroudsburg at 4.17 p. m. Of course, the ar- 
rangements must be made in advance, for the com- 
pany to go together, in order to get an excursion 
rate of fare,and to have a special car,—which will 
be run to Phillipsburg. 

I suppose the party would want to come back on 
Seventh-day, (if they went Sixth-day). If so, they 
would have to leave Stroudsburg at 11.43 a. m.; or 
2.36 p. m., and so could only participate in a morn- 
ing session that day. If, however, it were preferred 
to go up early on Seventh-day, and stay over First- 
day, returning on Second-day morning, the sessions 
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of the Union could be held at nearly the usual hours: 
say 11 tol, and 3 to 5, with the evening for commit- 
tees and social] intercourse, 

I am sure that with a little effort the Stroudsburg 
visit may be made a pleasant one, and my only ob- 
ject in this note is to call the attention of those in- 
terested to the subject, in good time. 

Gwynedd. H.M.J. 


E. L. writes: “ Would it not be well to remind 
Friends of the needs of Southern Quarter? There is 
no minister belonging to the Quarter, and twice with- 
in the last year there have been no visiting Friends. 
Ministers from other meetings are always warmly 
welcomed. 


EXTRACTS FROM PACIFIC COAST LETTERS. 
[A CORRESPONDENT at San Francisco (heretofore men- 
tioned), has enclosed to us some extracts from busi- 
ness letters, these extracts referring to the writers’ 
interest in the Society of Friends. We give them 
below, as interesting contributions to the general 
subject. They illustrate, at many points, the trials of 
isolation.—Ebs.] 

From a correspondent at Boulder Creek, Santa 
Cruz county, California: “I have often thought of 
communicating with the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as an ‘isolated member,’ letting any Friends who 
may be visiting in the State know of our wherea- 
bouts ; but I have never doneit. I would be glad if 
thee would let it be known, if thee would like to do 
so. I do enjoy the paper so much, and let others en- 
joy it with me, when I see it is appreciated. . 
There are many persons around here who do not be- 
long to a church, and cannot accept the usual ‘ Or- 
thodox’ idea of religion. But whilst they have 
drifted entirely away from any set form of religion, I 
find that many of their ideas coincide with those of 
Friends, and I believe that if they could only become 
better acquainted with the principles of our Society, 
and could be truly awakened, they would be glad.” 

From a correspondent near Neenach, Los Angeles 
county, California: “I brought the girls of mine to 
the meeting once, but they seemed unwilling to 
leave their Sunday-school for the meeting, and my 
husband felt the same way, so I must trust on until 
companionship is sent to me, or I am taken to it, 
whichever the Lord appoints. It would be pleasant, 
indeed, to be remembered in some way from San 
Francisco. My father was Walter Roberts, now de- 
ceased, being one of seven sons and three daughters, 
all of whom raised their families in the faith of our 
forefathers. His father, James Roberts, reared his 
family at Farmington, N. H.,and nearly all of his 
descendants have moved away, and mingled in other 
scenes, some coming to California, and some to Iowa, 
and other Western Sta 

From a correspondent at Beckwith, Plumas 
county, California : “In regard to the division of the 
Society of Friends to which I belonged, my parents 
were both members of the ‘Hicksite’ Friends, in 
which Society I had a birthright. My father came 
from New Jersey to Ohio with his father’s family 
when very young. My great grandfather, Zadok 
Street, laid out and named the town of Salem, Colum- 
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biana county, Ohio, and different ones of my ances- 
tors laid out Salem, Iowa, and Salem, Indiana, My 
parents left Ohio before my birth, and moved to In- 
diana, but my father always retained the plain man- 
ner of speech, and the plain dress, although he lived 
for many years where there were no Friends or 
Friends’ meeting. My mother’s maiden name was 
Mather, my grandmother’s maiden name was Cath- 
erine Smith. The family lived in Columbia county, 
Pennsylvania, where some of the family still reside, 
Many years ago, my grandfather, John Mather, left 
Pennsylvania and moved with his large family to 
Mahoning county, Ohio, where many of his descend- 
ants still live. Every summer the Mather family 
hold a reunion at the residence of some of the family 
still living in that section of Ohio. The most of my 
own immediate family have united with some other 
religious denomination, but I often tell my husband 
that the Friends’ meetings in Ohio, and those I at- 
tended when teaching in Kansas, seem to me nearer 
to heaven than any other place I have ever been. 
My husband and I are members of the Congrega- 
tional Church, but some dozen years ago when spend- 
ing some time in San Francisco, I told my husband 
he must go with me to Friends’ meeting, as I wished 
him to attend one. So we were present one First- 
day. I have had a good deal of Friends reading in 
my life. My father used to read ‘ Sewell’s History 
of the People Called Quakers’ aloud to me a great 
deal the last years of his life. I lately bought for a 
present for my husband that little book of Hannah 
Whitall Smith’s, ‘ Christian Secret of a Happy Life.’” 

° . 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FLORENCE AND HER WORKS OF ART. 


Rome, July 6, 1890, 

Kwnowine that we had unfortunately but forty-eight 
hours or thereabout to give to Florence, we brushed 
the dust of travel, which is considerable in Italy, 
from our garments, and made straight for the Piazza 
Lignoria as something that we could see before din- 
ner. It contains so much that is interesting that we 
are thankful to have it the headquarters of the 
"buses and cabs, as we get frequent glimpses of it we 
would not otherwise have. The Palazzo Vecchio, or 
Old Palace, opens upon this place, the Portico of the 
Uffizi gallery also, and the Loggia dei Lanzi furnishes 
art education to tourists and a lounging-place for the 
less conventional of the citizens at one and the same 
time. It ic a large stone room, unenclosed except by 
a roof and one wall, and reached by a number of 
steps. .Under this roof are statues in bronze and 
marble, by Donatello, Cellini, Giovanni da Bologna, 
etc., with some antiques from Roman ruins. 

The colossal lions that guard the entrance, the 
bronze Perseus holding up the Medusa head that was 
wont to turn beholders to stone, the Rape of the Sa- 
bines,—none of these seem to affright the populace 
who sit or lie upon the steps, selling their small 
wares, carrying on their ejaculatory conversations, oF 
staring at the forestieri who go around with guide 
books examining as novelties and wonders these 
things that have been familiar to them from their 
birth. Nowhere in the world is it possible for the 
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uneducated to absorb art at every pore as in Italy. 
Matthew Arnold claims, I believe, that the Italians’ 
instinct for beauty in every direction is equivalent 
to a good part of an education. 

What country has ever produced in art and litera- 
ture in any period such names as we see on the bases 
of the statues that line the Portico of the Uffizi and 
represent Tuscans only? It makes an American im- 
patient for the day which has come to all civilized 
nations and must therefore come to his own when 
the arts shall have their supreme period, even though 
he knows that from that point there has always been 
a speedy decadence. 

Where the Fountain of Neptune now stands in 
the open square, the dead bodies of Savonarola and 
two other monks were burned; but it is hard to 
make one’s self believe this, standing there in the 
sunshine, in the midst of the good-natured noise and 
confusion. 

In the evening we drove out to the Cascine, the ev- 
ening promenade, but either the night was too chill 
or we were later than the popular hour, for we saw 
few carriages and those were returning. At the end 
of the drive is the monument to the memory, and 
over the tomb of, an Oriental prince, who died here 
some yearsago. The portrait bust is a beautiful one. 
The fireflies, luciole, or little lights, as the Italians 
call them, lighted the dark groves along the drive as 
we returned, and the breeze was decidedly cool. In 
fact, nowhere in Italy, so far, have we had any trou- 
ble in keeping cool; and we have found the water 
everywhere perfectly fit for drinking. It is furnished 
always at table and we bave had none of the difficul- 
ty sometimes reported in getting it whenever we like. 

In the morning the first thing, of course, was the 
Duomo, with the Campanile and Baptistery, which 
stand all together, the last opposite the other two. 
The facade of the Duomo, finished in 1887, is a mar- 
vel of beauty. The carving and mosaic loo like 
lace. If the whole could have been finished at once, 
what a wonder of whigeness it would have been, but 
as it was begun in 1294 the old parts have been grow- 
ing yellow while the rest was being built. Alongside 
it the Campanile, or Bell tower of Giotto, 292 feet 
high and still 100 feet short of the artist’s design, as 
he meant to add a spire of that height, soars up into 
the sky, and adjectives fail one as one looks at it. 

The Baptistery doors ought to be taken in and 
hung where one could sit down and look at them at 
one’s leisure. To stand in the street, where cab- 
drivers drive close to our skirts, and street venders 
bother us with their importunities, and the sun shines 


in our eyes, to examine a work of art to which we | 


want to give long and close scrutiny, is a drawback 
to pleasure. Nevertheless, we would undergo it a 
score of times for eure pleasure. 

The gilt is worn almost off the doors, and the dust 
lies thick in all the folds and depressions of the 
bronze. The East door, which represents scenes 
from the Old Testament, is the most celebrated. The 
borders of the panels represent exquisitely, flowers, 
fruit, and animals, with, at regular intervals a por- 


trait in high relief,—among these, one of the artist, 
Ghiberti. 
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Opposite one side of the Duomo, in large niches, 
are sitting statues of Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, the 
beginner and the finisher of the Cathedral, the one 
looking toward its foundations, the other up at the 
dome. If the stone eyes could see they could find 
no more satisfying object of vision than this noble 
work, 

In the Duomo there is little of note. We hap- 
pened in as some morning service was beginning, and 
drew near the chancel to hear the singing, but it was 
so discordant that we wished we had staid farther off. 
The younger singers, some of them, were having a 
good time among themselves, until a fat older man 
scowled at and threatened them, and then went on 
with his chanting, stopping occasionally to spit into 
the aisle. In short, the service was anything but 
awe-inspiring; but we could not wonder that the 
performers went through it rather mechanically, for 
no one seemed to be there to hear them except a few 
strolling travelers like ourselves. 

After what seemed innumerable stairs we found 
ourselves in the Uffizi gallery, and, to begin at the 
beginning and see the best of the 29 rooms while we 
were fresh, we went at once to the Tribune, which 
dims all the other rooms. In its comparatively small 
circle, one scarcely knows which way to turn first. 
Five of the most famous statues in the world con- 
front us,and behind them the walls are hung with 
masterpieces of which you have heard ever since you 
can remember. The statues are the Venus de Medici, 
Young Apollo, Dancing Faun, Wrestlers, and Knife- 
grinder ; while among the paintings are Titians’s two 
of Venus reposing, Madonnas of Michael Angelo, Del 
Sarto, Coreggio, and Perugino, portraits of Raphael, 
and so on, world without end. It is possible to go 
from the Uffizi to the Pitti gallery across the Arno, 
without leaving the building, as one corridor extends 
across the Ponte Vecchio, over the tops of the gold- 
smith shops which line that celebrated bridge; but 
when you have made the rounds of the Uffizi you are 
in no mood for more pictures, even if the time were 
not too short. Even masterpieces, if you see too 
many of them at a time, pall, and one ceases to have 
any discrimination in regard to them. In cities 
where art-treasures were few, we have gazed at a 
single Rubens or Diirer with reverence ; where there 
are miles of them they lead to weariness. The main 
attraction for us at the Academy of Fine Arts, which 
we visited in the afternoon, was Michael Angelo’s 
David, which we saw standing under its dome as 
soon as we entered the building. Begun when the 
sculptor was but 26, worked at by himself alone, and 
completed in four years, it seems the ideal embodi- 
ment of youth by youth. The courage, the high- 
heartedness of the face, and the energy of the figure, 
made it seem to me the finest statue I had seen. 
Greek gods and heroes, with their superb figures and 
meaningless faces, will always retire in my memory 
before this virile young shepherd, caught in marble 
with the pebble in one muscular hand and the sling 
in the other, at the moment previous to attack. 
When one considers that the limits of the work were 
foreordained, from the fact that it was made from a 
cast-off block of marble, the lack of constraint in the 
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treatment makes it even more striking. It is de- 
signed to make this Academy a receptacle for all orig- 
inals of Buonarroti that it is possible to obtain, and 
: for good copies of the rest. 

The painters represented in the Academy are 
chiefly pre-Raphaelite, Lippi, Fra Angelico, Peru- 
gino, Ghirlandaio, Botticelli, etc. While their pic- 
tures, as a whole, do not attract one as do those of 
Rapbael and the later masters, there are details in 
all of them which excite enthusiasm. The faces of 
Perugino, the little child-groups of Botticelli, the 
angels of Fra Angelico, delight one always. On the 
eve of the Fourth we cast about for some means of 
celebrating it; and at dinner, a St. Louis party and 
ourselves being the only guests of the hotel, we took 
counsel together as to ways and means; but as the 
others were to leave the city the next day, we were 
obliged to content ourselves with buying small 
American flags, which we found in a shop where they 
were evidently sold for pen-wipers. They bad only 
36 stars, too, but we did not let a small matter like 
that trouble us, and wore them to dinner the next 
evening for our own delectation and to satisfy our 
patriotism. Late in the afternoon we drove to the 
old Protestant cemetery to visit the graves of Mrs. 
Browning and Theodore Parker, and found there two 
other graves whose location here we had forgotten, 
Hiram Powers’s and Arthur Hugh Clough’s. The 
burial-ground is a small one, rising toa hill in the 
centre, and quite in the city. Mrs. Browning’s tomb 
has a pedestal on which stand six short marble col- 
umns, supporting a marble roof. On three sides of 
the architrave are designs of harps and on the fourth 
the poetese’s initials, with a medallion portrait in low 
relief. Parker has a plain gray stone, and Clough a 
white one, close to the path as one enters the 
grounds. This finding of familiar names on tomb- 
stones is a sad pleasure. 

In Santa Croce, afterwards, we saw the tombs of 
some of Florence’s illustrious ones, Angelo, Alfieri, 
Macchiavelli, Cherubini, Galileo, Raphael Morghens, 
etc., and some of the monuments were very fine, par- 
ticularly that of Michael Angelo; but the feeling of 
kinship was wanting that had affected us in the little 
out-of-door cemetery where lay those of our own 
speech. 

If you do not visit the Pitti gallery by way of the 
Uffizi, you are doomed to cross the Ponte Vecchio, 
lined, as I said, with goldsmiths’ shops. We had 
doubted our ability to get across in time to see the 
Pitti before it closed, but when we left the hotel in 
the morning and set out to get to the bridge past the 
mosaic shops, the question that met us at the start 
was whether we should even get to the goldsmiths’. 
To my mind the Florentine mosaics are much more 
artistic than the Venetian or Roman, though I don’t 
know what a jeweler’s opinion would be. 

Of the 500 paintings in the Pitti gallery, which is, 
by the way, a part of the king’s palace, the great one 
to us was, of course, Raphael’s Madonna of the 
Chair. Simply as the poftrait of a beautiful mother 
with a beautiful child, however,—for it seemed not 
balf so much a Madonna as some of those inferior to 
it from an artistic point of view. Of the rest, it is 


vain to try to enumerate even the masterpieces, 
there seem to be so many ; yet we ventured to prefer 
the Dresden gallery to either the Uffizi or the Pitti, 
leaving oat of the question, of course, the statuary of 
the Uffizi. The Boboli gardens, connected with the 
palace, can be seen from some of the windows of the 
corridors, and their graveled walks and tall, stiff 
trees, looking dry and dusty, did not promise refresh- 
ment enough to tempt us to enter. 

What with Florentine mosaics and turquoises, it 
is hard to get out of town, but we contrived to doit 
at 4 o’clock p. m., getting to Rome by 11. 

Mary W. Piommer. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 


Atuantic City, N. J., Eighth month 15, 
Sgexine improved health, I came here some days 
ago, and found the town in the midst of a most suc- 
cessful “season.” Last winter the prevailing influ- 
enza brought people down, and this summer, the heat, 
with the desire for rest and recreation. A friend 
says that the season began with the first of the year, 
and that there has been no let up since. But the 
greatest crowds, of course, come this month and last. 

Quite a number of houses of entertainment here 
are kept by Friends, our members and those called 
“ Orthodox.” Among the latter are several large 
hotels, the Chalfont, by Elisha Roberts and sons; 
the Dennis, by Joseph Borton, and the Shelburne, by 
Anna B. Roberts. These accommodate from about 
150 to 250each. Haddon Hall, another large house, 
is kept by Lippincott and Leeds, the former a mem- 
ber with us, the latter of the other division. One of 
the largest bouses is the Tray more, the proprietor be- 
ing Walter Green. 

Houses kept by Friends, and accommodating about 
one hundred, are the Pennhurst, (where I write), 
James Hood, proprietor, and the Irvington, kept by 
Catharine Chambers and her daughter, Emma 
Hoopes. Catharine is the ee of Mark P. 
Cooper, late of Lancaster county, Pa., and this fine 
new house was built by her brother Isaac, late of the 
firm of Cooper and Conard, Philadelphia. Joseph 
Swayne and Joseph Engel, our members also, keep 
boarding houses ; while smaller ones are kept by 
Hannah W. Sharpless, Fanny Paschall, and others. 

* * * 


Prices vary with the location and the season. I 
have known one or two persons to obtain board here 
at five dollars a week ; but for the best rooms in the 
best of these houses, one person may pay $18 to $25, 
and even more. Of course, none of these houses sell 


intoxicating drink at a “bar.” I find that the Chal- 
font and the Pennhurst do not use liquor in prepar- 
ing food,—do not furnish “ wine sauce,” for example. 
I do not know how many refuse to hand a bottle of 
beer or wine to an inmate who asks whether they 
have it. A successful person spoke to me lately 
nearly thus: “One who keeps a public house should 
always eudeavor to supply all the wants of his in- 
mates ; when such come to a large house and ask for 
a bottle of beer or wine, it is hard for the landlord to 
refuse to produce it.” 
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A license to sell intoxicating drinks at a public bar 
costs in Atlantic City, I am told, about $175, much 
less, I believe, than in Philadelphia. As regards sell- 
ing on First-day, a young Friend says that you can 
buy anything here on that day,—a pair of shoes, a 
suit of clothes, or a glass of whiskey. “ Yes,” says 
another,“ but the dry goods merchant, if he sells, 
must do so with closed doors, but the whiskey and 
tobacco are sold openly.” 

Among the friends and acquaintances I have met 
here is Thomas Whitson, of Lancaster county, 
Pa., son of that staunch old Abolitionist of the same 
name, celebrated in Whittier’s verse. A daughter of 
Thomas is one of the appointees in the Lancaster 
(city) post-office, under Ellwood Griest, who was ap- 
pointed postmaster some months ago. Another 
friend, here, is Emmeline Marot, sister of our friend 
Samuel E.Griscom. She is assisting Anna B. Rob- 
erts at the Shelburne. Her brother, William Gris- 
com, who has been in Europe most of the time since 
1876, is now visiting this country, accompanied by 
his wife and children. This is a family of which I 
have before made mention, very remarkable for 
longevity. The parents of Samuel and William, who 
removed to Reading, Pa., had twelve children, the 
youngest of whom is in her 58th year, and all are 
still living, except one who was killed by a railroad 


accident. 
* * * 


One of the objects which attracted my attention 
here, was an extensive chicken-house belonging to 
the Shelburne. James D. Southwick, the manager, 
was so polite as to show it to me. It is 24 feet by 72, 
and perhaps 12 feet in height; is covered above with 
wire gauze. It will contain about six hundred fowls 
for fattening for the table. There are also nests for 
one hundred pairs of pigeons; thus they may expect 
to have “ squabs” for the table. By scattering fresh 
sand over the ground they maintain a good degree of 
cleanliness. The wire gauze on top is of one inch 
diameter over the fowls, but only } inch above the 
pigeons. This is to keep out the sparrows, who have 
been said even to whip the pigeons out of their 


nests. 
* * * 


My attention has been drawn lately to the estab- 
lishments of Abbott, an Orthodox Friend of Moores- 
town, N. J. Friend Abbott’s enterprises far exceed 
any others of the kind of which I have heard. He 
has eighteen places in Philadelphia for the sale of 
milk, and three here. He sells usually, I am told, 
three kinds of milk, Alderney, at nine cents a 
quart, milk from graded cows at seven, and skim- 
milk at five; to these prices is added a cent a quart, 
if delivered at the house. I have heard that the Al- 
derney milk sold here is really pure Alderney or 
Guernsey, from registered cows. At Atlantic City, in 
the busy season, the main office handles from two 
thousand to three thousand quarts daily. When I 
was in the office to-day [ noticed young men coming 
in to drink buttermilk,—cups which cool and nour- 
ish and “ not inebriate,” as Cowper said of his tea. 

* *~ = 

I have observed this year the long season of whor- 

tleberries in market. A dealer here lately told me 


that his were raised in the State. They grow, he said, 
in the cedar swamps, about sixteen miles from this 
town. Last year they sold at four cents, now they 
cannot get as many as they want at fifteen. The 
complete failure of the peach crop and other fruits 
makes the difference. 

* * * 

A casual acquaintance, a fine-looking man, resem- 
bling an Italian in complexion, is from Hayti. He 
came on with Frederick Douglass, who went, he said, 
to Boston to the celebration there last week (of the 
G. A. R.), Frederick’s wife being at Washington. It 
will be remembered that he (F. D.) is now the Ameri- 
can minister to Hayti. He will return there perhaps 
in the Tenth month. 

P. E. Gresons. 


A COOKING LESSON. 
’Twas Saint Theresa gave it. She, you know, 
Was here on earth three centuries agone, 
And lived in Spain, and starved her body so— 
Her spirit, too,—that, dying, she had won 
Such fame for sainthood as was never worn 
By any other in that land forlorn. 


And her dear Lord, or Mary ever mild, 
In token of her sweet and perfect grace, 
Would sometimes grant her, happy as a child, 
To see a vision of the heavenly place; 
And oft for hours it was her joy to be 
Rapt in a high and glorious ecstasy. 


Then earth was not; then heaven was opened wide; 
Then once, they tell, that with a flaming spear 
Her Saviour ravished from her bleeding side 
Her living heart; while she, without a fear, 
Could wish no blessing greater, only so 
To be forever in her gladsome woe. 


The coming rapture gave no sign before, 
Nor made account of any task in hand; 
And once it chanced to seize her at the hour 
When she was cooking for the convent band ;— 
Not as our daughters do, who know by heart 
A hundred secrets of the gentle art, 


But not indifferently to the humble task ;— 
’Twas fish that day, just turning to a brown 
(No Andalusian girl could softer ask 
For her dear cheek), when swift and sudden down 
The vision swept, and she was caught away 
Into a light which was not that of day. 


To save the dinner! Not to lose her grip 
Upon the fry-pan,—that was her last thought 
Just as she felt her footing wholly slip 
Away from earth, and heaven its splendor brought 
So close to her that she could lay her hand 
On things that angels scarce can understand. 


The vision passed, and sooner than her wish 
Earth had come back; and in her hand behold 
The fry-pan still, and in the pan the fish 
Done toa charm! The kitchen, centuries old, 
Had never furnished forth a daintier bit,— 
For angels’ food it had not been unfit. 


Dear sister sainted, be-our pattern saint 
In this at least: whatever ecstasy 
May shake our souls, till we, with rapture faint, 
Seem less on earth than in the heavens to be, 
As thou didst not thy proper task forego 
While heaven’s rose showed many a mystic row, 
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So may it be with us! From common tasks 


Of love and duty may no visions lure, 
And each but prove an angel that enmasks 
With glorious semblance service sweet and pure ! 
Work, love inspired, is better than the best 
Imagined foretaste of the heavenly rest. 
—John W. Chadwick, in Harper’s Bazar. 


OUR COUNTRY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
[Read at a reception tendered to the widow of John A. 
Logan in Hawthorne’s old home at Concord, Mass., Eighth 
Month 14, 1890.] 
Our thought of thee is glad with hope, 
Dear country of our love and prayers ; 
Thy way is down no fatal slope, 
But up to freer sun and airs. 


Tried as by furnace fires, and yet 

By God’s grace only stronger made ; 
In future tasks before thee set 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


The fathers sleep, but men remain 
As true and wise and brave as they: 
Why count the loss without the gain ? 
The best is that we have to-day. 


No lack was in thy primal stock, 
No weakling founders builded here ; 
They were the men of Plymouth Rock, 
The Puritan and Cavalier. 


And they whose firm endurance gained 
The freedom of the souls of men, 

Whose hands unstained in peace maintained 
The swordless commonwealth of Penn. 


And time shall be the power of all 
To do the work that duty bids; 
And make the people’s Council Hall 

As lasting as the Pyramids. 


Thy lesson all the world shall learn 
The nations at thy feet shall sit ; 
Earth’s furthest mountain tops shall burn 
With watchfires from thine own uplit. 


Great, without seeking to be great 
By fraud or conquest—rich in gold ; 
But richer in the large estate 
Of virtue which thy children hold. 


With peace that comes of purity, 
And strength to simple justice due, 

So owns our loyal dreams of thee, 
God of our fathers ! make it true. 


Oh, land of lands! to thee we give 
Our love, our trust, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee. 


Ir is said that the larks of Scotland are the sweet- 
est singing birds on earth. No piece of mechanism 
that man has ever made has the glorious music in it 
that the lark’s throat has. When the farmers walk 
out early in the morning they flush the larks from 
the grass, and as they rise they sing, and as they 
sing they circle, and higher and higher they go, cir- 
cling as they sing, until at last the notes of their 
voices die out in the sweetest strains the earth ever 
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listened to. Let us begin to circle up, and sing as we 
circle, and go higher and higher toward the throne of 
God, until the strains of our voices melt in sweetest 
sympathy with the music of the skies. 


In thought and word and feeling so live as to 
make earth next Heaven.—J. R. Lowell. 


A DISMAL FRUIT OUTLOOK. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Aug. 14.—This week’s New Eng- 
land Homestead says: Apples will be scarcer and 
more costly this season than for many a year. There 
is but half a crop of winter fruit in the famous 
Annapolis Valley, of Nova Scotia, and a still greater 
reduction in the apple belt of southern and western 
Ontario and Michigan, along the Lakes. In Maine 
and limited sections of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire there is a fair yield of apples, being best in 
Maine. Throughout southern New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the interior 
States generally, the promise of winter fruit is worse 
than ever before known. The apple belt of western 


| New York, along Lakes Ontario and Erie, which in 


good seasons ships more than 1,000,000 barrels to 
New York for foreign markets, has almost no crop 
whatever this year. 

Tae Homestead confirms this fact by the testimony 
of over 300 correspondents, and believes that the 
great majority of farmers in that region will not have 
enough apples for home consumption. Curiously 
enough there is one considerable area in Missouri 
and Kansas, within a radius of 100 miles of Kansas 
City, in which there is a phenomenal crop of winter 
apples of fine quality. Eastern buyers are already 
gobbling it up at good prices. Summer and fall ap- 
ples are also short, and command good prices. 

The Homestead thinks that choice Western fruit, 
like prime Baldwins, will rule at $4 to $5 per barrel 
in Boston and New York within three months. 
Four dollars has already been bid for one lot in 
Addison county, Vt., and the exports of apples from 
the United States and Canada of the 1890 crop will 
not be much over 500,000 barrels, against 700,000 bar- 
rels last year, and 1,000,000 in 1888. Peaches area 
practical failure in Southern Ontario and Michigan, 
as well as in the Southern States and Conneticut. 

Pears and plums yield unevenly, but are far be- 
low an average crop,and must command good prices. 
Grapes, however, are an immense crop, save in sec- 
tions of New Jersey and the’South, where black rot 
is playing havoc with the fruit. 

The scarcity of other fruits will sustain the market 
for grapes. The shortage of large fruits is due to in- 
jury of the fruit buds by the cold snaps following warm 
spells last winter, and toa cold wave and rain that 
blasted the blossoms, while drought in July caused 
much fruit to drop. The Homestead’s preliminary re- 
port of the potato crop indicates disastrous shortage 
in the South and West, a curtailed yield in New 
York, and afair average one in New England if 
spared by the rot, which is now making its appear- 
ance. Potatoes in Ireland are sadly blighted, and 
are also rotting in Scotland. 





